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Though not a pacifist, at least, in the tra¬ 
ditional sense, I firmly agree with Jim 
Forest's contention in his fine article 
(WIN, 5/5/78) that nonviolence is the 
means to counteract the apartheid thor¬ 
oughly inundating South Africa. 

For the World Council of Churches to 
call for armed struggle is to expect a 
bloody holocaust as a solution for black 
South Africans to rid themselves of the 
oppressive white Afrikaner minority re¬ 
gime that has grievously burdened their 
very existence as a people. The so-called 
liberating violence endorsed by the 
WCC will only mean continued, more in¬ 
tense violence by Vorster and his fascist 
clique. 

To continue further regarding the 
African continent, I roundly condemn 
the presence of Cuban military forces in 
Africa, playing mercenaries for the Rus¬ 
sians in Ethiopia against the Eritrean 
secessionists (whom they backed while 
Haile Selassie ruled), and in Angola 
where they were largely responsible for 
the Popular Movement for the Liberation 
of Angola coming to power in 1975. 

What right does Fidel Castro, a man I 
greatly admire, and his Russian advisers 
have to interfere in the internal affairs of 


African nations? All the Cubans and 
Russians are doing is playing the same 
economic/military game the US played 
in Vietnam and plays elsewhere, and 
what Western forces are playing in 
Zaire’s copper-rich Shaba province. 

Much as I decry the bloody Zairean 
Dictator Mobutu and how he has 
shackled his people to the obscene 
bureaucracies of Western multinational 
capitalism, I nonetheless decry the 
Soviet Union using Cuban military per¬ 
sonnel to train those Katangese rebels 
who invaded Shaba and went on a mur¬ 
derous rampage in the city of Kolwezi. 

—J. J. KAUFMANN 
Honolulu, Hi. 


It was good to see Charlie Scheiner’s ex¬ 
cellent report on the Rocky Flats action 
in the May 18th WIN. There is one point 
at least that needs clarification. The arti¬ 
cle states that: ‘ ‘Finished plutonium 
components leave Rocky Flats for Ama¬ 
rillo, Texas and Burlington, Iowa, where 
they are assembled into nuclear wea¬ 
pons. ’ ’ Everything that we have been 
able to discover here in Iowa indicates 


that the Burlington Army Ammunition 
Plant has not been a final assembly point 
for nuclear weapons since 1975. A minor 
point perhaps, but an important one to 
folks out this way. 

—IOWA MOBILIZATION 
for SURVIVAL 
Des Moines, la. 

A compelling item against uncon¬ 
strained abuse of inmates in State pri¬ 
sons has been recently reported in the 
press. 

A Federal District Court judge issued 
a decision limiting ‘ ‘strip-frisk” 
searches in use at the Great Meadows 
Correctional Facility in New York State 
describing the procedure as “degrading 
and dehumanizing to both inmates and 
guards.” 

These strip-frisk searches have been 
conducted after 1) an inmate is returned 
from a visiting area in a maximum-and- 
medium security prison; and 2) upon 
being transferred to and from another 
facility. 

“Basic civilized standards” said the 
judge “require that prison inmates be 
accorded at least some minimal right to 
privacy.. .Arbitrary and routine inva¬ 
sions of privacy in the name of security 
create needless tensions and hostility 
among the affected inmates, ’ ’ he added. 

The procedure—one “akin” he said 
“to displaying slaves for auction, cattle 
for market and animals for sale... 
appalls. ’ ’ Inmates are compelled to dis¬ 
robe completely and submit to a close 
visual inspection of person, including 
body cavities.. .open their mouths, wag 
their tongues, turn and show the bot¬ 
toms of their feet and spread their toes. 

The decision, resulting from a lawsuit 
by Michael X. Hurley, a convicted mur¬ 
derer serving a sentence of 25 years to 
life, will be sought to be extended to 
similar search procedures at prisons 
throughout the state, by lawyer Lanny 
Earl Walter of the Prisoners Legal Ser¬ 
vices of New York. 

—LOU LINDEN 
New York, N.Y. 


Thanks for Harvey Wasserman’s inspir¬ 
ing article on the anti-nuclear move¬ 
ment (WIN, 6/1/78). It’s good to see an 
overview of how people are struggling 
against the nuclear monster. 

i would, nowever, like to make a minor 
correction to his section on New Mexico. 
Harvey wrongly stated that the Chamber 
of Commerce in Carlsbad, N.M., was 
opposed to the burial of nuclear waste in 
the outskirts of their town. But in fact the 
Carlsbad Chamber of Commerce fully 
endorses the site. They feel business will 
boom and help develop the area. They 
use jobs as a stick to force workers in the 
area to support burial of radioactive 
wastes. A recent poll by Southern New 
Mexico Legal Services shows opinion in 
the area has now shifted against the site 
and opposition is growing. Many groups 
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arc opposing the site in addition to Citi¬ 
zens Against Nuclear Threats and 
Cactus Alliance. They include the Carls¬ 
bad Nuclear Forum, Southwest 
Research and Information Center, Citi¬ 
zens Against Nuclear Waste in New 
Mexico, Central Clearing House and 
many more. 

WIN readers might also be interested 
that the Dalton Pass Navajo Indian 
chapter recently voted against uranium 
mining in their area. This is the first 
chapter voting against mining so it is ex¬ 
tremely significant. Opposition to ura¬ 
nium mining in New Mexico has grown 
dramatically in the last year thanks to the 
work of Sou thwest Research and Infor¬ 
mation Center and National Indian 
Youth Council. 

—CRAIG SIMPSON 
Albuquerque, N.M. 

“Women can save their lives...by learn¬ 
ing to defend themselves physically, by 
avoiding potentially dangerous situa¬ 
tions (the wav any man in his right mind 
does)...” 

Hevelin wrote this as part of a rebuttal 
to Joan Cavanagh’s letter (WIN, 

5/18/78) in which she said: “...men be¬ 
cause they are men don’t take violence 
against women seriously.” Hevelin’s 
comment strongly supports that. Any 
place can be dangerous to a woman. 
Playing in her yard, going back and forth 
to school, sitting in a locked house, going 
to work. Women are raped at any age in 
any situation. Can you imagine that, Mr. 
Hevelin? How do you avoid that danger? 

He implies that it’s not safe to be out 
after darkness. That simplicity is offen¬ 
sive and makes me sick with rage and 
disgust. Of course he doesn’t under¬ 
stand. Even if it were that one area of 
danger, we Should tolerate not being 
able to enjoy darkness? I can’t put into 
words how angry his statement made 
me. 

We might add to his list of “things 
women can do to save their lives” a re¬ 
minder to trust our woman’s fury and 
intuition in dangerous scenes, and not 
put emphasis on the well-intentioned 
advice of men who don’t deeply feel our 
fear and anger. 

—ROSEMARY BRAMBLE 
Baltimore, Md. 


As a libertarian feminist who is also a 
First Amendment absolutist, I agree 
with Arnold Sacher that both sides in the 
debate on Snuff films are right—and 
wrong. (Letters, WIN, 5/25/78) The fact 
that a movie such as Snuff has an 
audience at all is surely an indictment of 
our civilization—why are only women’s 
groups protesting it? If it portrayed the 
“thrill” of killing Jews or blacks, instead 
of women, wouldn’t more prestigious 
men be taking it seriously as the abomi¬ 
nation it is and speaking out against it? 

But I submit that calling for govern¬ 
ment censorship is not the answer. We 


can exerci se our own right of free speech 
by picketing such enterprises, and our 
own economic rights by boycotting 
them. And let’s insist that the State’s 
prosecutors find out if these movies 
depict fact or fantasy—and prosecute 
everyone with any financial interest in 
them, if they can be shown to be depic¬ 
tions of actual violent acts, as accessories 
to murder. 

—JOAN KENNEDY TAYLOR 
Stockbridge, Mass. 
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You know the Shah’s regimein Iran is 
murderously repressive of dissent, that 
it was originally installed by the US and 
is maintained in power by heavy ship¬ 
ments of US arms. 

SAVAK—Iran’s secret police— 
reaches out across the world, and in Iran 
itself has been responsible for murder 
and the torture of political opponents 
held in the prisons of Iran. In its day-to- 
day operations it is certainly more brutal 
than either the CIA or the KGB and 
perhaps can best be compared to the 
Gestapo. 

There is a massive resistance within 
Iran, covering a very wide range of 
opinion from the student Left through 
the Moslem religious leadership. Quite 
literally thousands have been killed 
solely for their political opposition to the 
Shah. 

In our building here the Iranian 
Students Association (which has no con¬ 
nection with us beyond the fact they rent 
space on the top floor) began a hunger 
strike on May 31 to protest the actions of 
SAVAK and the nature ofthe Shah’s 
regime, to demand an international team 
be permitted into Iran to verify the 
charges of torture and political impri¬ 
sonment, and to arouse public opinion. 

They have had little news coverage. 
They must not stand alone. In the midst 
of WRL’s own preparations for the June 
12th action at the US Mission we have 
little time to help them as we wish we 
could, but we are writing a few of our 
friends to urge—strongly—that you 
write the Iranian embassy in Washing¬ 
ton . If you have any access to the media, 
tell them to do their job and get the hell 
down here to cover a peaceful hunger 
strike. If the Iranian Students Associa¬ 
tion had thrown a bomb, the whole damn 
media would be working on it. They have 
thrown no bombs—they have simply 
stopped eating. Let their hunger disturb 
our comfort. 

—KARLBISSINGER 
—DAVID McREYNOLDS 
War Resisters League 
New York, N.Y. 



[This is a typical excerpt from my FBI 
files—recently acquired.] 

-HOWARD ZINN 
Paris, France 
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NUCLEAR POWER: A CASE OF 


by John Berger with drawings by Peg Averill 

S ince the Atomic Age first began in the early 
1940's, a new abuse of power has become pre¬ 
valent inthe world. The history of this abuse of 
power is a story of ineptitude and deceit. It's the 
story of an industry that deprives people of their 
health and of their right to bear normal offspring, 
and even of their lives. It's the story of nuclear 
power in America. 

By contrast, we've all heard nuclear power 
plants called "safe, clean, and economical." 

We've heard the nuclear industry tout its own 
safety record; we've heard industry representa¬ 
tives threaten that more nuclear power is essential 
for a healthy economy and to help the disadvan¬ 
taged. But the nuclear industry has no real concern 
for public welfare and actually endangers public 
health and safety. 

A nuclear power plant is essentially a highly 
sophisticated and expensive way to boil water and 
raise steam for the production of electricity. The 
energy to boil the water comes from the splitting, 
that is, thefissioningof enriched uranium atoms. 
This releases atomic particles called neutrons that 
may strike other atoms of uranium and cause them, 
in turn, to fission. In a reactor, this uranium chain 
reaction occurs at a precisely controlled pace. The 
process bears a similarity to the explosion of an 
atomic bomb. In a nuclear explosion, a critical mass 
of uranium is suddenly assembled and a chain 
reaction takes place almost instantaneously, con¬ 
verting the uranium to other elements and energy. 

Because controlled fission in a reactor occurs for 
long periods of time and because the mass of 
reactor fuel is many times larger than necessary for 
a bomb, the weight of the radioactive products that 
accumulate inside a large nuclear reactor after 
sustained operation may be as much as 1,500 times 
greater than the radioactivity produced by the ex¬ 
plosion of the Hiroshima atom bomb. 

If electricity were the sole resultant of nuclear 
fission, there would be no problem. But when the 
uranium fuel is broken down by fission, exceeding¬ 
ly toxic radioactive atoms are formed. Medical re¬ 
search has now amply documented that radiation 
from these substances causes cancer, leukemia, 
heart disease, genetic deformities, growth impair¬ 
ment, premature aging, and death. Even naturally 

John Berger is the author of Nuclear Power : The 
Unviable Option, published by Ramparts Press, 
1976. This article is the text of a speech delivered in 
Seattle, Washington , at an educational forum 
organized by the Crabshell Alliance in April. 


occurring radiation causes these grave conse¬ 
quences, as do medical X-rays. 

Some of the reactor's radioactive fission pro¬ 
ducts are strontium-90, cesium-137, iodine-129, 
iodine-131, and krypton-89. These substances are 
constantly in the process of slowly but inexorably 
disintegrating to more stable and ultimately non- 
radioactive states. The time needed for any radio¬ 
active element thereby to lose half its radioactivity 
iscalled its half-life, andthe longer that half-life, 
the longer the radioactive element remains toxic. 
The half-life of strontium-90, for example, is about 
30 years. 

As a ruleof thumb, radioactive substances must 
be kept isolated from the environment for 10 to 20 
half-lives, so strontium would have to be kept out of 
the environment for 300 to 600 years. If fission pro¬ 
ducts are not kept contained, they can make the 
environment unlivable. J ust the iodine-129 in one 
spent fuel rod is enough to contaminate all of Lake 
Michigan. The virulent poisons in a reactor, if 
freely released, would overtax the ability of the en¬ 
vironment to dilute them safely. For example, to 
dilute the amount of strontium that might be re¬ 
leased in a nuclear catastrophe would require 
one-half the annual discharge of the Mississippi 
River. 

Fission products, however, are not the most per¬ 
sistent reactor toxins. The plutonium-239 in spent 
fuel has a half-1 ife of 24,000 years and therefore 
must be kept strictly contained for a quarter to half 
a million years —many times longer than recorded 
history. Other reactor products are even more long- 
lived than plutonium. Plutonium also is astound- 
ingly poisonous —about 100,000times more so 
than the most potent chemical carcinogens. 
Amounts of plutonium measured in millionths of a 
gram arecapableof causingfatal lungcancers. A 
single pound of reactor plutonium, therefore, is the 
equivalent of 42 billion lung cancer doses. Hun¬ 
dreds of pounds of plutonium are produced annu¬ 
ally in a large reactor. 

Once out of a reactor and dispersed by wind and 
water, radioisotopes such as plutonium become a 
virtually permanent part of our environment where 
they mingle with ground water, settle in soils, and 
are greatly concentrated by plants and animals. 
They are also incorporated in human bodies. 
Strontium collects in the bones; cesium in the mus- 
cleandtheova; insolubleairborne plutonium in the 
lungs. All of us today carry tiny traces of plutonium 
in our lungs from the atmospheric testing of nu¬ 
clear weapons and from nuclear powered satellites 
that have burned up in the atmosphere. Because a 
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fully developed nuclear economy will circulate mil¬ 
lions of pounds of nuclear fuel, and later nuclear 
wastes, throughout the world between various nu¬ 
clear facilities, the degree to which these poisons 
are contained must be close to perfection. The 
public's chief defenses against these poisons are 
twofold: they are the federal radiation standards 
that govern the so-called "routine" radiation 
emissions from nuclear facilities, and the reactor 
control and protection technologies designed to 
prevent catastrophic accidents. 

According to the federal government's most 
recent major reactor safety analysis, the US Nu¬ 
clear Regulatory Commission (NRC) informs us 
that a disastrous nuclear accident in which a 
reactor core's radioactivity was released to the en¬ 
vironment could cause as many as 48,000 fatalities, 
more than a quarter million injuries, and 204,000 
thyroid cancers —in addition to 5,000 genetic de¬ 
fects in the first generation. 

The biological impacts or a reactor in normal 
operation, of course, are nowhere near as dramat¬ 
ic, but they are significant and often overlooked. 
Reactors in normal operation must inevitably re¬ 
lease small amounts of radioactive liquids and 
gases. There is no such thing as a clean reactor. 
Pollution control technology does not even exist for 
some of the poisons produced. 

Even assuming the nuclear industry operates as 
planned, the safety of the public depends on the 
adequacy of US radiation standards and on their 
strict enforcement. Yet when we look at the history 
of radiation standards in the US and at the high 
radiation doses to which the public has been ex¬ 
posed, it is clear that radiation has been regulated 
in an ignorant and flagrantly inconsistent manner. 
Radiation-induced health problems began 
occurring soon after the X-ray was discovered in 
1895. X-rays are similar to the gamma rays given 
off by certain radioactive elements, but are of lower 
energy levels. Nonetheless, the X-rays convey tre¬ 
mendous energy. This gives them their penetrat¬ 
ing power and also enables them to disrupt the 
atomic structure of matter. When that matter hap¬ 
pens to be alive, the X-ray or gamma ray can 
trigger genetic changes leading to cancer or ge¬ 
netic mutations. 

By 1916, doctors had already noticed an epi¬ 
demic of skin cancer among radiologists, but the 
dangers were not understood. In the decades that 
fol lowed, X-rays were used to treat everyth ing 
from acne to infertility—by irradiating the ovaries 
of infertile women. Shoestores provided fluoro- 
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scopes and children peered at the bones in their 
feet to see if their shoes fit. The First International 
Congress of Radiology in 1925 set the standard of 
permissible radiation exposure at one-tenth the 
amount of radiation required to cause a skin burn. 
The standard was set in terms of''roentgens": the 
amount of radiation necessary to produce a specific 
amount of ionization in a cubic centimeter of air. 

Not until 1953 was a more correct unit of radiation 
dose chosen, reflecting the fact that radiation 
absorption is the critical factor. Today's radiation 
standards are set in tprms of the "rem," which 
stands for "radiation equivalent man," and there¬ 
fore adjusts the radiation absorbed dose according 
tothetypeof radiation administered. 

Since the 1920's, US radiation exposure stan¬ 
dards have spiraled rapidly downward —so rapidly, 
in fact, as to call into question the validity of pre¬ 
vious and present standards alike. 

Expressed in terms of rems, the US radiation ex¬ 
posure standard for 1925 was 100 rems per year per 
person. By 1958 it had been reduced to 5 rems per 
year; by 1969 it was lowered to .5 rem/year and in 
1977, it was lowered, this time by 20-fold to .025 
remsfor members of the general public. Thus 
while the toxicity and biological effects of radiation 
have remained unchanged since radiation regula¬ 
tion first began, exposure standards have been 
reduced by a factor of 4,000 for the general public. 
This record alone should be sufficient to raise 
questions about the adequacy of present radiation 
standards. Why should we assume that the stan¬ 
dards have finally reached a safe plateau now? And 
why are radiation levels which are too great for the 
general public allowed for occupational exposure? 
Aren't workers, too, really members of the public, 
and don't they have children along with the general 
public? From an epidemiological point of view, 
delivering a high dose of radiation to nuclear 
workers provides just as much contamination to the 
human gene pool as if the radiation were given in 
smaller increments to a large number of people. 

Three extremely important biomedical studies 
strongly indicate that radiation standards still do 
not provide the public with adequate safety. These 
studies are the Hanford, Washington, atomic 
workers study, the Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
Naval Shipyard workers study, and the Tri-State 
Leukemia Survey. 

Dr. Thomas Mancuso, adistinguishedepidemi¬ 
ologist from the University of Pittsburgh, corre¬ 
lated the radiation exposures and causes of death 
among 35,000 workers exposed to low levels of 
radiation at the government's Hanford Reser¬ 
vation. 

At first, Dr. Mancuso's results were negative 
and the Atomic Energy Commission (AEC) urged 
him to publish his incomplete study. Then after the 
latency period for cancer induction in his sample 
finally elapsed, Dr. Mancuso found statistically 
significant elevations in the rates of bone marrow, 


pancreas, and lung cancers. Now the government 
pressured Dr. Mancuso to delay publication of his 
results. When it became clear to the government 
that it could not manipulate or muzzle Dr. 

Mancuso, the Department of Energy in despera¬ 
tion demanded Dr. Mancuso's data be returned, 
cancelled his research contract, and transferred his 
research "in-house" to Oak Ridge Associated 
Universities. 

Basing her conclusion on the Hanford study 
results, Dr. Mancuso's co-researcher, Dr. Alice 
Stewart, has urged that the current US maximum 
permissible occupational radiation exposure stan¬ 
dards should be lowered once again —by 10 to 20 
times. Dr. Stewart is considered to be the founder 
of radiation epidemiology; her recommendation 
has been seconded by Dr. Radford, who heads the 
National Academy of Science's most prestigious 
radiation advisory body, the Biological Effects of 
Ionizing Radiation Committee. 

If the new stringent guidelines are adopted, 
many nuclear power plants would simply be unable 
tooperate, becauseoftheir routineemissions. 
Therefore, the nuclear industry will surely resist 
lowering radiation standards, no matter how per¬ 
suasive the scientific evidence may be. Mancuso 
and his colleagues are not alone in reporting ser¬ 
ious consequences from low-level radiation. When 
Dr. Irwin Bross, the chief statistician of the Roswell 
Park Memorial Institute, studied data on childhood 
leukemia in three states from 1959to1962, he 
found that exposure of the fetus to even the low- 
level radiation of prenatal X-rays increased the 
chance of leukemia in the infant by fully 500%. For 
particularly susceptible children—those with al¬ 
lergic diseases—Bross' study showed a dramatic 
increase in leukemiaeven in theone rad range. Dr. 
George Kneale of the Mancuso study was later to 
conclude that one rad could doublethe riskof bone 
marrow cancer. 

Powerful new evidence on the occupational risk 
of nuclear work has recently been reported by Dr. 
Thomas Najarian of the Veteran's Administration 
Hospital in Boston. After studying the medical 
records of 100,000 shipyard workers, Dr. Najarian 
found that workers who worked with radiation had 
cancer death rates twice the national average and 
had four times the national leukemia rate. Fully 
60% of all radiation worker mortality in the 60-69 
year age group was from cancer. These studies do 
not exactly demonstrate that government radiation 
regulation can be relied on to protect citizens. Dr. 
Najarian's work, incidentally, was accomplished in 
the absence of cooperation from federal authori¬ 
ties, so that Najarian had to turn to the Boston 
Globe for investigatory help. 

In view of the sensitivity of human health to 
radiation and the dubious standards used to protect 
us, it would indeed be reassuring to believe that 
public agencies like the Environmental Protection 
Agency were diligently safeguarding our health. 
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However, a report last year by the US General Ac¬ 
counting Office stated that the EPA "has not ef¬ 
fectively accomplished its goals of preventing 
radiation contamination to the environment and 
protection of the public." 

Despite this state of affairs, the Department of 
Energy has estimated that nearly 400 reactors will 
be operating in the US by the year 2000. More 
realistic estimates suggest the figure may be closer 
to the 135 plants now built or under construction. 
Each of these plants and their supporting nuclear 
facilities—mines, mills, fuel conversion plants, 
enrichment plants, fuel reconversion plants, fuel 
fabrication plants, scrap recovery plants—all will 
generate radioactivity and will be regulated by the 
dubious radiation standards described. Not only do 
these standards provide us no assurance of safety if 
observed, but we have absolutely no reason to ex¬ 
pect them to bfe met. Although the regulation of the 
nuclear industry is predicated on its normal opera¬ 
tion within clearly defined radiation limits, the in¬ 
dustry is palpably abnormal: its operation is fre¬ 
quently marred by excessive, unintentional, il¬ 
legal, and abnormal radiation releases. The indus¬ 
try is also fundamentally abnormal because of the 
extremely toxic and long-lived substances it uses to 
generate energy; because of the immense potential 
each plant has to do harm; because of their great 
vulnerability to disaster; and because of their 
limited insurability, in spite of their colossal risks. 
This is the context in which we should scrutinize 
the industry's claim that, in the future, it could 
greatly expand nuclear power generation safely, 
without exceeding allowable radiation emission 
standards. That claim should also be examined 
against the background of current nuclear history: 
how well have the nuclear industry and its govern¬ 
mental advocates managed so far to contain nu¬ 
clear materials throughout the nuclear fuel cycle? 

The record reveals that every major phase of the 
nuclear fuel cycle to date has caused serious health 
risks and problems. Occupational exposure to 
radiation has created an entirely predictable 
epidemic of lung cancers among uranium miners, 
caused by the inhalation of radioactive radon gas, 
and its decay products. The AEC knew as early as 
the mid-1940's that 50-75% of the miners in certain 
European uranium mines had perished from lung 
cancer and, although the agency knewthe radon 
levels in the US mines were even higher than in the 
European ones, the Commission never warned the 
miners of these findings and never regulated the 
mines. This was only done belatedly in the early 
70's by the Department of the Interior. 

At the uranium milling stage, the radioactive 
uranium mill tailings were so poorly regulated that 
they were used as sand in the foundations of homes 
and schools in Grand J unction, Colorado, and in 
Port Hope, Ontario. Radium from the mines and 
mills also contaminated ground water near Grants 
and Aztec, New Mexico. In uranium mining dis¬ 


tricts of New Mexico, you can see open mine vents 
spewing radon from the mines at ground level, into 
the ambient air, subject to inhalation bythe 
general public. Livestock is liable to be grazing 
nearby, subject to contamination. Not far away, the 
wind blows radioactive dust from huge unstable 
mounds of uranium tailings across the countryside 
and into open water supplies; the wind also carries 
carcinogenic radon gas into human lungs. These 
radioactive waste management practices are not 
exactly the hallmarks of a meticulous or "fail-safe" 
industry. 

One hundred million tons of unprotected mill 
tailings have been brought to the earth's surface 
and the radioactive thorium in them represents a 
biohazard on the order of a million years. Bythe 
year 2000, if the nuclear industry expands as its 
advocates urge, an average of 1,000 deaths per 
year may be expected from the tailings. The 
thorium hazard, serious as it is, was totally unex¬ 
pected bythe nuclear industry, and was scarcely 
discussed a few years ago. It's valid to ask whether 
the nuclear industry has the foresight to anticipate 
other future hazards that may occur with nuclear 
wastes during the next half million years or so. 

As mentioned, we are constantly being exposed 
to accidental radiation releases from nuclear 
reactors in addition to their routine emissions. 

To cite just a few from among hundreds of exam¬ 
ples, in the third quarter of 1976, Commonwealth 
Edison's Zion reactor north of Chicago exceeded its 
allowed gaseous emissions by 700%. In July 1977; 
technicians at the Shippingport reactor in Pennsyl¬ 
vania accidentally released 9,000 gallons of water 
contaminated with radioactive tritium into the Ohio 
River. Great rivers and lakes of this country have 
become polluted with radioactivity: the Hudson 
has been blessed with the effluent from the Indian 
Point Reactors; the Columbia from the Hanford 
Reservation; Lake Erie from the West Valley, New 
York, reprocessing plant, and the list goes on and 
on... I learned from a nuclear opponent only last 
month that the New J ersey Environmental Protec¬ 
tion Agency found that radioactivity levels in sedi¬ 
ments near the cool ing water outlet pipe of the 
Oyster Creek reactor in New J ersey were 250,000 
times the natural background level. 

In addition to the routine releases and the 
routine unplanned releases, the so-called safety 
record of the nuclear industry has been marred by a 
truly shocking series of narrowly averted disasters 
with major safety implications. The litany of fires, 
explosions, and partial meltdowns starts with the 
very beginning of the reactor development pro¬ 
gram and continues to the present. The first reactor 
to ever generate electricity, the Experimental 
Breeder Reactor I, suddenly overheated during a 
fuel test in 1955 and half its core melted. The De¬ 
troit Edison Co.'s Lagoona Beach reactor near 
Detroit experienced a grave accident in 1966 which 
progressed far enough for two of its fuel assemblies 
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to actually melt. The Chalk River reactor in Ontario 
had a sudden unexpected power excursion in 1952 
that raised the lid on the pressure vessel and forced 
the clean-up crews to build a special pipeline with 
which to dispose of a million gallons of radioactive 
water. 

Uranium fuel in the Windscale reactor in En¬ 
gland caught fire in 1957 and raged out of control, 
destroying the reactor and releasing large amounts 
of airborne radioactive contamination to the Cum¬ 
berland countryside. More recently, in 1975, a 
worker at the Brown's Ferry Nuclear Plant in Ala¬ 
bama inspecting some ductwork with an un¬ 
shielded candle ignited a major fire that disabled 
the reactor's supposedly redundant safety sys¬ 
tems. Only a jerrybuilt cooling hookup prevented a 
tragic reactor meltdown. 

We have been lucky so far that none of the near 
miss accidents has led to a huge catastrophe, but 
surely this is no cause for congratulation when the 
risks of one mount with every new reactor built in 
our midst. According to US Deputy Energy Secre¬ 
tary John O'Leary, a nuclear plant meltdown can 
be expected by the year 2000. Yet Mr. O'Leary's 
energy department advocates maximum nuclear 
expansion. 

Of course, you may choose to believe former 
AEC Chairperson Dixy Lee Ray who has stated that 
the chance of a nuclear disaster is one in a million, 
and that nuclear plants are actually "safer than 
eating." Support for this argument comes from the 
US Nuclear Regulatory Commission's Reactor 
Safety Study, wh ich has formed the bulwark of the 
nuclear establishment's defense of nuclear plant 
safety. 

In preparing this document, the nuclear industry 
teamed up with the federal government in an effort 
to silence once and for all anyone impertinent 
enough to challenge the establishment on this 


issue. Because the government itself in studies by 
the Brookhaven National Laboratory and else¬ 
where had documented the horrific consequences 
of a nuclear accident, the designers of the Reactor 
Safety Study chose not to dispute that, but decided 
instead to prove that the risk of such an accident 
was so tiny as to be practically nonexistent. But for 
a great many reasons, the study results are entirely 
incredible. The research was not done at an inde¬ 
pendent laboratory or research institution but at 
the AEC headquarters in Maryland; all study staff 
and consultants were first approved by the agency. 
To direct the study, the AEC chose a nuclear pro¬ 
ponent from MIT, Dr. Norman C. Rassmussen, 
who had consulted for half a dozen nuclear industry 
outfits and was a director of a nuclear lobbying 
group, but was not a nuclear safety specialist. 
When the resulting study's analytical methods 
were tested by applying them to compute the 
probability of accidents that had already occurred, 
the methods indicated the absurd result that those 
accidents were essentially too improbable to have 
occurred. The study also omitted important factors 
from consideration, including: human error, sabo¬ 
tage, terrorism, reactor aging, interdependency of 
reactor failure events and design errors. Finally, 
the study team chose to rely on some nuclear in¬ 
dustry data and computer models which the gov¬ 
ernment never reviewed. One indication of the 
study's precision was that its 1974 draft report 
completely neglected lung cancers as a cause of 
death in its disaster consequence models. A year 
later, those omitted lung cancers suddenly ap¬ 
peared as the largest source of death in the final 
study report. Who knows what else may have been 
accidentally overlooked? 

I have now briefly summarized the dangers of 
mining and milling uranium, and of reactor acci¬ 
dents, but other nuclear hazards remain. Afterthe 
reactor has operated, spent nuclear fuel and other 
nuclear wastes generated at the plant site must be 
removed to a suitable storage site. Experts agree 
that an accident with a large amount of high-level 
nuclear waste could release enough radioactivity to 
pollute thousands of square miles of land and 
create the most fearsome cancer epidemic ever. 
How prudently and competently has the waste 
been handled to date? 

At the Hanford site, liquid plutonium was some¬ 
times deliberately poured directly into earthen 
trenches. More than half amillion gallonsof high- 
level nuclear wastes have been spilled from tanks 
there. No technology has been developed nor can 
we expect there to be one until the 1990's to deal 
with the moist salt-cake sludge in which high-level 
Hanford waste is now kept. The long-discussed 
solidification of commercial nuclear wastes has yet 
to begin. No long-term storage site has been 
selected for it, and notechnology isyet availableto 
isolate the wastes in storage. 

At radioactive waste sites other than Hanford, 
the spills have been less flagrant but the basic 
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problem is the same: radioactivity has repeatedly 
escaped and caused contamination This has 
occurred at the commercial low-level waste storage 
sites in Beatty, Nevada, andMaxey Flats, Ken¬ 
tucky. At the now-defunct West Valley Nuclear 
Fuel Reprocessing plant, radwaste contaminated 
plant work areas, nearby creeks, and wildlife The 
companythat operated that plant, by the way, is 
now disclaiming responsibility for 600,000 gallons 
of high-level liquid wastes stored there. 

While still unsure what to do with nuclear wastes 
and unable to containthem, the government none¬ 
theless sited major waste storage facilities for 
federal reactor wastes above the Snake River Ac- 
quifer in Idaho, above the Tuscaloosa Acquifer in 
South Carolina, and in the vincinity of the 
Columbia River at Hanford. 

One of the interesting things about the nuclear 
industry is that the more you know about it, the 
more frightened you become. One aspect of nu¬ 
clear power that frightens me a lot is the way the 
government and nuclear industry are proceeding 
toward breeder reactors, which they regard as an 
integral part ofthenuclear option. Breeders would 
contain two to four tons of toxic weapons-grade 
plutonium in their core and virtually all the safety 
problems of nuclear reactors would be accentuated 
in the breeder. They would require that spent nu¬ 
clear fuel now in holding ponds be reprocessed in 
special facilities to separate out plutonium for use 
as breeder fuel. This would require theestablish- 
ment of a hazardous new reprocessing industry, 
which would release far more radioactivity than an 
ordinary nuclear plant. Once the plutonium fuel to 
be recycled was separated, it would have to be 
shipped to a fuel fabrication plant. Several plu¬ 
tonium plants have already operated—with hor¬ 
rendous safety records. At the Kerr-McGee facility 
in Cimarron, Oklahoma, where Karen Silkwood 
worked, photographs of plutonium fuel rods des¬ 
tined for Hanford were retouched, presumably to 
hide defective welds. Eighty-seven workers were 
contam i nated at the Kerr-McGee faci I ity with 
plutonium during 1970-74. At Gulf United Nuclear 
Fuels where plutonium was produced in a labora¬ 
tory, a major fire in 1972 led to the contamination of 
workers and to the release of an undetermined 
amount of plutonium. At the NUMEC plutonium 
fuel fabrication facility in Apollo, Pennsylvania, 
between 1969 and 1974, about 30 workers from a 
workforce of 100 were exposed to airborne plu¬ 
tonium contamination. 

Given the documentary evidence that the 
nascent plutonium industry cannot contain its plu¬ 
tonium, that the government cannot contain its nu¬ 
clear wastes, that US radiation standards at best 
are highly questionable, that nuclear power plants 
in this country are unable to prevent repeated re¬ 
leases of radiation, and that their performance 
record is marred by hair-raising near-miss acci¬ 
dents, how can further nuclear construction be 
justified? 


When a person takes off their clothes in a public 
place these days, and an officer of the law happens 
to be present, the act of disrobing is often referred 
to as "indecent exposure." As far as I'm con¬ 
cerned, there's nothing indecent about it. No 
physical harm is done to anyone by nudity, 
although the sensibilities of the prudish might be 
offended. Is indecent exposure baring the human 
body in a public place, or is it killing and maiming 
innocent humans, nowand in future generations, 
by exposing them to radiation to make a monetary 
profit, and redeem investments in a power plant? 
The latter activity, it seems to me, genuinely de¬ 
serves the name "indecent exposure." 

Inasmuch as the nuclear industry has irrespon¬ 
sibly operated with little regard for public health 
and safety, it is following explicitly in thetradition 
oftheAEC which nurtured, regulated, and also 
promoted nuclear power and nuclear weapons. 
Employees of the AEC which officially went out of 
existence in 1975, still comprise the vast majority of 
the personnel in the current Department of Energy 
and Nuclear Regulatory Commission. Two brief 
examples should illustrate what we can expect 
from them in protecting our health and genetic 
integrity. 

From 1945 until the atmospheric test ban treaty 
of 1963, the AEC detonated about 190 atmospheric 
nuclear explosions — half of them in Nevada. While 
these tests were being conducted, the AEC assured 
the public that radiation released was well within 
safe limits. In theirenthusiasm for blasting, the 
AEC stopped just short of claiming that radiation 
was beneficial to human health. Meanwhilethey 
released massive doses of radiation to the four 
winds in the Western US and in the South Pacific. 
Dr. John W. Gofman, a Professor of Medical Phys¬ 
ics at the University of California in Berkeley has 
since estimated that those supposedly harmless 
atmospheric nuclear tests have irreversibly 
doomed about a million people in the Northern 
Hemisphere to death from lung cancer; roughly ten 
thousand of those deaths are already appearing 
throughout the hemisphere every year. Gofman 
also calculated that reactor plutonium is roughly 
five times more toxicthan weapons fallout. 

During the atomic testing, the AEC took even 
greater liberties with human health by sanctioning 
experimentation with US servicemen in atomic 
blast zones. To see how troops would function 
when exposed to radiation, the AEC let the Army 
expose servicemen to direct blast radiation without 
protective clothing. The men were neither properly 
warned of their danger, nor, in many cases, even 
monitored to record their exposures. Uptotwo 
million may have been present at these nuclear 
tests, according to the National Center for Disease 
Control, and leukemia and cancer are arising 
among these unfortunate human guinea pigs. But 
the government denies responsibility for their 
illnesses. 

In another comparable atrocity, the US forced 
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the inhabitants of Bikini Atoll off their Micronesian 
island for a hydrogen bomb blast in 1954. The fall¬ 
out not only contaminated Bikini, but accidentally 
delivered a massive dose of fallout to two distant 
islands, Rongelapand Utirik. There was no way of 
convincing the people on Rongelap that no harm 
had been done because many of them suffered 
prompt and severe radiation sickness from the 
heavy fallout. But the people of Utirik, who 
received lighter fallout, were told they had been 
given only low doses of radiation, and were allowed 
to go home in about three months. Today, 23 years 
later, they are suffering an epidemic of thyroid 
cancer. The Bikini Islanders were kept off their 
island for 15 years. In 1969 they were allowed to 
return An AEC spokesman said at the time, 
"There is virtually no radiation left and we can find 
no discernible effect on either plant or animal life." 

To make things well on Bikini again, the US gov¬ 
ernment removed all the island's topsoil and 
plowed under what remained, hoping to decon¬ 
taminate the land, much as they might try to do 
after a US nuclear disaster. They even planted 
50,000 new coconut trees, because coconuts were a 
staple on Bikini. But at some point during all those 
trying years the Micronesians learned not to put 
complete trust in the AEC and they attempted to 
sue the government to force a thorough radiation 
survey of the island. When the Lawrence Liver¬ 
more Laboratory completed such a study in 1977, 
they found that the AEC had made a slight mistake. 
Actually, the island's water was dangerously con¬ 
taminated w ; th strontium-90 and the coconuts and 
other agricultural products were too radioactive to 
eat. Sorry about that, said the Department of 
Energy, but you people are going to have to leave 
again. 

We can take a tip from the Bikini islanders and 
from the sordid taleof the atomictest victims: 
resist the nuclear establishment before it's too late. 
Any federal agency that has so blatantly jeopar¬ 
dized public health and safety as the AEC has done 
deserves to be treated with the greatest suspicion, 
rather than with faith in its ability and intentions to 
protect us from future nuclear power radiation. Our 
suspicions should be enhanced by the manner in 
which the US government has tried to suppress 
information on serious nuclear accidents, such as 
the 1958 Kyshtym nuclear waste disaster in the 
Soviet Union and, more recently, the hazards from 
orbiting reactors like Cosmos 954. The govern¬ 
ment's attempt to suppress cancer research and 
manipulate nuclear safety studies also is no cause 
for confidence. 

Those who believe that nuclear power is an in¬ 
appropriate way to generate electricity inevitably 
must face the question, "What else can we do to 
satisfy our growing energy demands when the oil 
and gas run out?" Several common misconceptions 
usually underliethis question. Depletion of our 
fossil fuels will not occur in such a hurry that we'll 


be unable to phase in clean, renewable energy 
sources — if we make the right political decisions to 
do so. In making the transition to cleaner energy 
sources, we have numerous options. We need not 
rely on any one single alternative energy source to 
supply the entire presumed energy deficit: a judi¬ 
cious mix of alternative energy sources can be 
found to suit every region of this country with zero 
reliance on nuclear power. 

In the short-term, during the next five to ten 
years, the energy alternatives we can rely on for 
new increments of power and for replacing fossil 
fuels are conservation, cogeneration, solar heating 
and cooling, solar thermal electricity, deep-mined 
coal with the best available pollution control, wind 
power, biomass energy, urban refuse, and geo¬ 
thermal power. 

In the medium term, ten years or more into the 
future, the alternatives include all of the above but 
on vastly expanded scales with greatly increased 
reliance on solar power for heating and cooling and 
with the important addition of large-scale wind 
power and solar electricity from photovoltaic cells. 
Liquid fuels will also be phased in from coal and 
biomass. 

In the long-term, there will probably be vast 
amounts of solar electricity in use, and geothermal 
energy from deep hot rocks may be widely used. 
With the advent of cheap, light batteries, passen¬ 
ger vehicles will be powered by solar electricity. 
Given this broad range of options, a comprehensive 
energy olan can easily be developed without reli¬ 
ance on n uclear power. 

Far from hurting the economy, foregoing further 
nuclear development would mean more jobs and 
more energy per dollar invested and it would pro¬ 
mote a healthier overall economy and lower utility 
rates. To cite an example, it costs us about half a 
cent to make a ki lowatt hour of energy available 
through conservation in California; the cost from 
the proposed Sundesert nuclear plant would be 
somewhere around 12jzf per kilowatt hour—more 
than three times the current cost of electricity in 
California. 

It is indeed of great importance that safe energy 
alternatives and not nuclear power be used. This 
fight can be won, and nuclear opponents are win¬ 
ning significant victories. For example, in Kern 
County, California, in March 1978, citizens voted 
two to one against the siting of the $5 billion San 
Joaquin Nuclear Project. Twoof the nation's most 
powerful utilities, Pacific Gas and Electric Com¬ 
pany and the Los Angeles Department of Water 
and Power, were thus forced to abandon their 
plans to build what was to have been the world's 
largest nuclear plant. And numerous other vic¬ 
tories have been won across the nation. 

Nonetheless, there's no cause for complacency 
in fighting nuclear power, forthe Department of 
Energy is still making nuclear energy its number 
one priority with billions of our tax dollars, and it is 
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attempting to seek new funds to begin designing a 
larger demonstration breeder reactor. Simulta¬ 
neously, the Administration is continuing its sup¬ 
port for nuclear reactor exports to the Th ird World 
and is seeking passage in Congress of a new bill 
designed to expedite reactor licensing. 

We are all personally involved in this nuclear 
issue whether we like it or not, and we might as well 
recognize it. We live in or near the contamination 
zones of nuclear facilities or proposed sites. Nu¬ 
clear materials—both fuel and nuclear waste—will 
be traveling in increasing quantities on our high¬ 
ways and railbeds. We cannot run away from 
radioactive pollution. Our air, our water, our land, 


our bodies, our genes, our offspring are being irre¬ 
versibly contaminated and poisoned by nuclear 
radiation in a silent, deadly, imperceptible and 
cumulative way. It is truly nightmarish and hard for 
the mind to fathom. But it is reality and we must 
deal with it. The only way to avoid it is to turn and 
fight—to stop the production of nuclear materials 
by shutting down the nuclear industry, and its 
killing companion, the atomic weapons establish¬ 
ment. As Dr. Albert Schweitzer so eloquently put 
it, the unnecessary addition of radiation to the 
environment is 7 'a catastrophe for the human 
race." The help of every sane person is needed to 
put a stop to it. SL 
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SEABROOK OCCUPATION 1978 


by Harvey Wasserman 


I t's been nearly two years since the first arrests 
at the Seabrook nuclear power site on New 
Hampshire's rugged Atlantic coast. On that rainy 
day in August, 1976,18 New Hampshirites opened 
the door on a process that has spurred a nation¬ 
wide movement and led directly to more than 1600 
arrests at the Seabrook site-all without violence or 
serious injury. 

The nuclear opposition at Seabrook has shaken 
this country to the core, not only because of the 
issue it has raised, but also through its tactics of 
peaceful resistance. 

Now, as most WIN readers must well know, the 
issue, the tactics—and the organization — are 
about to be tested again, on J une 24, when the 
fourth occupation at the Seabrook site is scheduled. 
However, this one will be completely legal, a sharp 
departure from previous occupations. 


High Times in Opposition 

For many of us in the Clamshell Alliance, the 22 
months since August 1 have been heady days in¬ 
deed. We've enjoyed, by and large, the grace and 
excitement that so often comes with the birth of a 
new movement—the revived feelings of 
comaraderie, the excitement of building a new 
organization and exploring new tactics, and, above 
all, the gratification of forcing a rising conscious¬ 
ness on the society as a whole about an issue that 
absolutely demands a solution. In recent times 
both the civil rights and anti-war movements ex¬ 
perienced similar early phases, when everything 
seemed to go right and there was nothing but con¬ 
fidence and hope on the horizon. 

For the Clamshell and the three dozen or so alli¬ 
ances that have grown around the country to stop 
nuclear power, the feelings have been similar. We 
have succeeded in making nuclear power and nu¬ 
clear weapons an issue very much on the mind of 
mainstream America, and we've done it in a way 
that has contributed to a feeling of joy and fellow¬ 
ship among thousands of old and new activists 
around the world. 

Not that it's all been love and roses, but we've 
had almost two years of this, and it's been ables- 
singtosay the least._ 

Proponents on Guard 

Now, however, comes the time of testing. Thesuc- 
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cesses of the Clamshell and other alliances may 
have come in a kind of vacuum, with the govern¬ 
ment and industry offguard. They are no longer off 
guard. 

For one thing, strong evidence is mounting that 
the Clamshell Alliance has been under intensive 
government surveillance, almost undoubtedly by 
illegal means. A partial list: 

1) TheClamshell phones exhibit clicking, 
echoes, double rings and other abnormal behavior 
long familiar to movement workers. In May, a list 
of phones bel ieved to be tapped by a non-govern¬ 
mental agency became available to the Clamshell 
through a reliable source. The list included a mem¬ 
ber of the New Hampshire Executive Council who 
is a long-time opponent of the Seabrook plant. 

2) According to the influential New Hampshire 
Times , a representative from a security company 
known as Operational Services Inc. (OSI) ap¬ 
proached the New Hampshire state government 
with a comprehensive plan for spying on the Clam¬ 
shell that may have included opening mail, tapping 
phones and electronic surveillance. Though none 
of these methods were mentioned directly, an OSI 
representative was cited by a former high state of¬ 
ficial as having made strong indirect suggestions 
that such methods be used. In attendance at the 
meeting were Gov. Meldrim Thomson, then state 
Attorney General David Souter, and Thomas Rath, 
then assistant, now the new state Attorney 
General. The OSI representative was apparently 
turned down, but soon went to the Public Service 
Company of New Hampshire (PSC), which is 
building the Seabrook plant, and was hired on to 
the tune of $12,000. PSC absolutely disclaims any 
surveillance of the Clamshell Alliance. 

3) Meanwhile, the Alliance charges of wire¬ 
tapping prompted A-C Rath to stage an "investi¬ 
gation" of possible illegal attachments to the 
Clamshell phones. The investigation lasted two 
days, and produced "no results." 

4) At a crucial Coordinating Committee meeting 
in Portsmouth, NH this June4, Robin Read, a 
member of the Clamshell media committee, 
spotted a grey van in the parking lot across from the 
Alliance office. Investigating the suspicious- 
looking vehicle, he discovered a man in the back 
operating a camera which was pointed at the win¬ 
dows of the Clamshell office. Read summoned local 
police and demanded a trace be put on the van's 
license plates. The trace, said the police, showed 
no such license on file at Concord. Three days later, 
New H am psh i re state pol ice adm itted it was one of 
their vehicles. 
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ization. Because the Clamshell operates on con¬ 
sensus, it has always been prone to long and ex¬ 
hausting meetings, winding their often torturous 
way toward unanimity. 

In Boston, however, unanimity became impos¬ 
sible. A small but dedicated faction within the 
Clamshell there found it necessary to continually 
block consensus on basic issues of nonviolence, 
advocating cutting off fences and prolonging 
debate over basic guidelines of occupation be¬ 
havior to the point where meaningful political 
action became virtually impossible. Repeatedly 
Clamshell members asked that the minority stand 
aside or form their own group, and repeatedly the 
action faction refused, pushing the issue until 
the moment it seemed they would finally be ex¬ 
pelled, and then strategically stepping down to 
keep a toehold inside the Clamshell so they could 
fight again another day. It did not take long for 
Boston meetings to degenerate into unpleasant 
and unproductive debating matches which debili¬ 
tated much of Boston's organizing. 

Such a situation demands a forceful solution 
from those who would like to continue conducting a 
movement based on both nonviolence and consen¬ 
sus. Quite clearly, the anti-nuclear campaign has 
graduated from a family-style operation — 
where groups are small, everyone knows each 
other, and love and vibrational trust can suffice—to 
a regular big-world mass movement. 

So far, the movement has been remarkably ef¬ 
fective. The stakes are huge—and it would be quite 
astonishing if the movement was free of police 
infiltration. 

Such infiltration could serve at least two official 
purposes —it could provide police with a constant 
supply of information, and it could also serve to 
disrupt the organizations from within.. .and pro¬ 
mote violence. It is the ultimate statement of 
political and moral bankruptcy that government 
and industry have paid people to promote violence 
within peaceful movements, but it's nonetheless a 
reality that we've all been forced to pay for with 
both our tax dollars and the quality of our lives. It 
would be blind of us not to believe it's happening 
again now. If there has been a cornerstone of the 
success of the anti-nuclear movement to date, it 
has been the strict discipline of nonviolence that 
the Clamshell and other alliances have been able to 
enact. The process of training occupiers and main¬ 
taining peaceful discipline has enabled the alli¬ 
ances to keep public debate over tactics to a mini¬ 
mum, and to focus public attention exactly where it 
should be focussed—on the nuclear issue, and on 
the questions of peace. 

Conversely, the most bitter foes of the move¬ 
ment invariably level charges of premeditated vio¬ 
lence against us — in particular Governor Thomson 
and the Manchester Union-Leader , which prior to 
each Seabrook action have stretched their ample 
imaginations to the limit to create an atmosphere of 
tension and potential bloodshed. 


There are obviously those within the anti-nuclear 
movement who sincerely do not accept the tactics 
of nonviolence as the best method of stopping 
atomic power and weapons, and charges of police 
infiltration must never be made against specific 
people without plenty of evidence. 

Nonetheless, it is time the movement recognized 
its growth and its divisions. It seems almost in¬ 
evitable that if the anti-nuclear movement is to 
proceed —which it must—then those who are 
dedicated to nonviolence must proceed with their 
own organizations, and those who are not must 
move into new ones. Consensus procedures were 
stretched pretty much beyond the limits of human 
endurance in many situations this past year, 
resulting in the crippling of what should have been 
a far more broad-based outreach program. Time 
spent debating the cutting of fences should have 
gone towards organizing canvasses; time wasted in 
debilitating infighting should have gone toward 
bringing new people into the Alliance, instead of 
prompting them to flee our the doors in droves. 

Such problems are obviously inevitable, and 
shouldn't be the cause for disorientation or de¬ 
pression-just action A group reaching consensus 
that meets a roadblock with a small but persistant 
minority bent on blocking unanimity without com¬ 
promise might do well to follow fruitless requests 
to stand aside with firm action toward the building 
of separate organizations. It has happened before, 
it will happen again. The function of apolitical 
movement is to reach the general public with facts 
and build a force strong enough to cure social ills, 
not to bog down in internal discussion. The con¬ 
sensus process is vulnerable to minority tyranny, 
and those who would like to see it function in a via¬ 
ble manner as this movement grows will do well to 
realize its imperfections, particularly in the face of 
people who —for whatever reasons —persistently 
act as if their own demands are more important 
than the health of the whole. 

The list goes on, and is hardly surprising. 

Though the prospect of surveillance has been more 
or less a given among Clamshell organizers, it is 
nonetheless never pleasant to be reminded how 
fragile and ephemeral our constitutional rights 
really are. 


Internal Dynamics 


Far more disturbing, however, have been the 
problems which have surfaced withing the organ- 
On the other hand, the inevitable divisions 
among those who are sincere need not be acri¬ 
monious. Nonviolence will not be the only issue to 
divide us, and the real trick to succeeding where 
other movements have failed may well be in finding 
ways to agree to disagree, to act separately but 
still in concert, on questions that strike us to the 
very core—and still function in a forceful and ef¬ 
fective, not to mention loving and humorous, 
manner. 
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And Now, We Bring You Seabrook #4 

And if you think we've had problems.. wait til you 
hear about Public Serviceof New Hampshire. The 
past few months have amply confirmed what 
everyone has long suspected—that New Hamp¬ 
shire's monopoly utilityJs in way over its head at 
Seabrook. Originally planned to cost in the vicinity 
of $800 million, Seabrook Station's final price tag 
has soared to at least $2.5 billion with some unof¬ 
ficial projections more in the range of $3-4 billion. 

Though it monopolized the power business in 
New Hampshire, PSC now claims assets in the 
bal I park of $600 million, even at thei r estimates, 
only half the company's projected obligation at 
Seabrook. Within the past few months, the PSC has 
been forced to take extraordinary steps to raise 
funds for building Seabrook Station. In the winter it 
asked the New England utilities who own the other 
50% of the project to chip in advance cash to keep 
construction going. Connecticut's United Illumi¬ 
nating declined. PSC'sother utility partners also 
show no great enthusiasm for further investment in 
the Seabrook project. 

PSC also attempted to issue a $40 million bond 
toward plant completion, but was forced to with¬ 
draw it from the market in March due to lack of 
takers. Because of investor skepticism over Sea¬ 
brook, the company's bond rating has plummeted, 
forcing the PSC to up the interest rate, no small 
consideration in the course of a multibillion-dollar 
project. Despite that, however, the bond issue still 
failed, forcing the PSC into a major* stock sale, a 
move critics charge has seriously diluted the com¬ 
pany's equity. 

In response, the PSC has also asked the New 
Hampshire Public Utilities Commission for a long 
string of rate hikes. PSC officials now admit that 
rates wi 11 have to go up at least 8 to 10% com¬ 
pounded every year until the plant's scheduled 
completion in 1985. 

New Hampshire rate payers are angry. More 
than 11,000 sent in post cards protesting the rate 
hike, and some have refused to pay the increase. 

An even more bruising struggle has just been 


fought out over Construction Work In Progress 
(CWIP), which allows the utility to charge con¬ 
sumers for the plant as it is being built. The mea¬ 
sure is much-hated, but PSC warned darkly that 
Seabrook would have to be scrapped if a bill 
pending in the legislature banning CWIP were 
'passed. 

To make their case, PSC undertook a saturation 
media campaign. " If you want to contin ue to bathe, 
cook, keep warm and turn on lights, you need Sea¬ 
brook," the ads warned. 

Nonetheless, the legislature voted in May to 
outlaw CWIP. But in early J une, Meldrim Thom¬ 
son went to the Seabrook site to address a crowd of 
hard-hats and deliver his veto message. The legis¬ 
lature was unable to override. 

With the PSC's finances temporarily secured, it 
still must face other problems. One has been water. 
The company may soon need up to 300,000 gallons 
a day to mix concrete at its on-site batch plant, and 
has currently been using in the vicinity of 30,000. 
Since last fall the PSC has been slugging it out with 
the towns of Seabrook and neighboring Hampton 
Falls for control of the fresh water table. Residents 
in both towns have complained that plant construc¬ 
tion has emptied their wells, and Seabrook recently 
voted to prohibit PSC from taking its water, a vote 
that was overturned in court. Hampton Falls has 
gone so far as to arrest a PSC employee caught 
tapping town water. The issue is still a bitter bone 
of contention, and the PSC may yet have to bring in 
water by truck. 

Since the first 18 arrests were made at Seabrook 
on August 1,1976, the twin nukes here have 
become the focus of worldwide attention. This year 
the American movement leapt exponentially, from 
a regional confrontation with several parallel or¬ 
ganizations around the country, to a full-scale 
groundswell, with anti-nuclear alliances virtually 
everywhere there are reactors. The thousands who 
have marched and occupied this spring at Rocky 
Flats, Barnwell and the UN will be joined by many 
many more at Seabrook and at Satsop, in Washing¬ 
ton state, on J une 24, at Diablo Canyon and Trojan 
in August, and elsewhere. 


SEABROOK GOES LEGAL 

The situation in New Hampshire was starting The Darlington* of Hampton Falls went to 

to look like Chicago in 1968. In many ways apply for a permit to allow camping on their 

New Hampshire is like a third world dictator- land (in compliance with a recent town ordi- 

ship; Governor Meldrim Thomson and Wil- nance) The Clam was going to use is as a 

liam Loeb's Manchester Union-Leader are staging area for the occupation When they 

virtually all-powerful. As J une 24 approach- read the form, they found it included a stipu- 

es, the pressure in the New Hampshire lation that they would be legally and finan- 

seacoasthas risen drastically. dally responsible for the actions of anyone 

Siress Nildy, a Clam supporter whooper- staying on their property. In addition, one of 

ates a small antique shop just off oneof the the town selectmen told them that there 

access roads to the site, recently had her seemed tobe some/•difficulty" withthe 

property taxes raised from $1,000a year to zoning they had received several years before 

$3,200 by the state assessor's office. whentheybuiltthehousetheynowlivein; it 
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might be necessary, he hinted, for them to 
tear down the house if they ever sold the 
property. ! 

Rockingham County (where Seabrook is 
located) Attorney Carlton Eldridge has told 
the press he is willing to use any conceivable 
force to prevent the occupation. In direct re¬ 
sponse to a reporter's question, Eldridge said 
he would not even rule out the use of lethal 
force. 

Four weeks ago, State Attorney General 
Rath made a proposal to the Clamshell of¬ 
fering them use of 18 acres on the plant site to 
stage a rally and encampment. The conditions 
of hisoffer were that the Clam remain non¬ 
violent, not interfere with construction or 
breech fences, and leave the site at a 
mutually agreed on date. The land involved 
was a parcel that the PSC had pledged to 
leave as a recreation area and had then pro¬ 
ceeded to defoliate, and is covered with 
stumps and mosquitoes. 

The offer was attractive to a broad group 
within the Clam—particularly on the sea- 
coast—who felt the ability to establish a 
peaceful rally and camping area on the site 
would be of great value. Thousands of people 
from all over New Hampshire would come: ? 
people who are opposed to the nuke and even 
those who weren't sure, but who would never 
come to an illegal occupation. 

Some felt more organizing needed to be 
done before another occupation; others 
worried that the bad vibes from the long 
weeks of infighting might make the occupa¬ 
tion more vulnerable to provocateurs. The 
chief fear was that another mass occupation at 
this time might overstrain the resources of the 
seacoast, which must bear the full brunt of 
the devious and essentially totalitarian re¬ 
prisals from the state's ruling elite. 

After three weeks of debate, the Clamshell 
Coordinating Committee agreed in the early 
morning hours of J une 5 that the Rath pro¬ 
posal was acceptable if the PSC would in turn 
suspend construction at Seabrook until it had 
guaranteed full liability for building and 
operating the plant, stopped breaking local 
ordinances, conducted a test evacuation of 
the seacoast, and met a host of other nuclear- 
related demands—i.e., calling off the plant 
until basic health, safety and environmental 
adjustments could be made. The PSC turned 
down the offer, Rath said he was "disap¬ 
pointed," and plans for the occupation 
started moving ahead—on both sides. 

After another long, torturous Coordinating 
Committee meeting on J une 11, where sea¬ 
coast representatives withdrew the land 
which had been offered for occupation 


staging areas, the Clamshell offered to accept 
the Attorney General's proposal with several 
modifications. The Clamshell wants the state 
to guarantee open public access to the occu¬ 
pation site and also that the occupiers not be 
limited to 18 acres, but be able to use as much 
land as they need to establish a camp. The 
Clam also asked the state to provide assis¬ 
tance with sanitation facilities and parking in 
the vicinity, as a legal occupation will 
probably draw more people than the Clam's 
makeshift facilities can accomodate. 

The Alliance intends to conduct the occu¬ 
pation as originally planned. Affinity groups 
in clusters will arrive in staging campsites on 
Friday, J une 23 and march onto the site the 
next day. On J une 25 there will be a public 
rally with a stage, sound system and alterna¬ 
tive energy exhibits. Monday, June26 will be 
a second day of public outreach. The site will 
be packed up that night and the occupation 
will end on Tuesday morning. 

The Clamshell is not encouraging anyone to 
commit civil disobedience at Seabrook at this 
time and will disavow any such actions. How¬ 
ever, the Alliance is considering presenting 
their demands for safe, clean energy and an 
end to nuclear power at the Nuclear Regu¬ 
latory Commission in Washington in an action 
that may include a sit-in or civil disobedience 
of some kind. At this time it is too soon to tell 
when this will happen or exactly what form it 
will take. 

As WIN goes to press, the Clamshell is 
waiting for a reply from A-C Rath (and, in¬ 
directly, Governor Thomson). 

This fourth occupation is not intended to 
stop construction of these reactors. Its pur¬ 
pose instead must be seen as contributing 
toward building the broad baseof support 
that will eventually render us strong enough 
to stop nuclear power—whether the direct 
action that renders the final blow comes from 
the massive number of occupiers it would ac¬ 
tually require to take the site with nonvio¬ 
lence, the undercutting of financing for the 
project, or the final dissolution of popular 
tolerance for the project in other ways. 

However it comes out, Seabrook June 24 
will be yet another link in a very long struggle. 
Those of us who plan to take part must recog¬ 
nize it above all for what it is—an action 
aimed at winning the support of our fellow 
citizenry, at deepening our own commitment 
to the kind of long-term organizing that needs 
to be done to stop nuclear power, and, ulti¬ 
mately , to bring us one giant step closer 
towards giving the Seabrook nuke the burial it 
so richly deserves. 

— H.W. 
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Themarch stepsoff from Bryant Park with movement balladeer Charlie King in the lead 


Hundreds 
Arrested 
at June 12 
Sit-In 


by Lauri Lowell with photographs by Doug Magee 


2 t was quiet, almost deserted, inside the UN 
A General Assembly, where representatives of 
Non-Governmental organizations —pacifist, 
political, and religious —had come to address the 
Special Session on Disarmament. Few delegates 
were present to hear these concerned citizens make 
their case for world disarmament. Not far away, 
however, hundreds of equally concerned citizens 
were preparing a statement of protest in the form of 
a physical presence at the United States Mission to 
the UN, that was sure to be heard. 

Spirits were high as the protesters set off from 
Bryant Park for the half-mile walk across town to 
the US Mission to the United Nations. The demon¬ 
strators, several hundred strong, carried banners 
and signs, chanted, and sang songs, drawing at¬ 
tention to their purpose: to enter the US Mission, 
halt"business as usual," and demand that the US 
government take the first step in ending the arms 
race, dismantleour nuclear weapons capability, 
and rechannel the billions of war dollars into 
meeting human needs. 

The Sit-In was planned and coordinated by the 
Mobilization for Survival, a coalition of peace and 
anti-nuclear groups, to cap the series of national 
actions that took place this spring at weapons 
facilities, nuclear plants and the United Nations. 

All protesters, trained in nonviolence and the rudi¬ 
ments of consensual decision-making, organized 
themselves into 30 affinity groups, bearing such 

Lauri Lowell is on the staff of WIN Magazine and 
is soon to be sworn in as a member of the Bar of the 
State of New York. 


names as "Steve Biko," "World Citizens," 
"AtomicTiger," and "Saccoand Vanzetti." This 
form of organization for mass protests has become 
a hallmark of the growing movement against 
nuclear power and nuclear weapons, and is re¬ 
garded as integral to building an ongoing demo¬ 
cratic movement of activists whose participation 
extends beyond the "one shot" act of civil dis¬ 
obedience. 

As the line of marchers turned off 2nd Avenue 
and down 45th Street toward the US Mission at the 
end of the block, their path was blocked by a police 
barricade spanning the street. The protesters ap¬ 
proached the barricade and sat down. A series of 
speakers linked the actions at Rocky Flats, Trident, 
and Barnwell to the present one, emphasizing the 
connection between opposition to nuclear weapons 
and the growing movement against nuclear power. 
Writer and peace activist Grace Paley denounced 
US disarmament efforts as a mockery; Paul Mayer 
expressed the concerns of the religious com¬ 
munity; and Steve Ladd of WRL/West presented a 
20 foot long scroll, signed by 500 people at the San 
Francisco rally for disarmament on May 27, ex¬ 
pressing their solidarity with the Sit-In and regrets 
that they couldn't be there. Charlie King, of the 
Community for Nonviolent Action, led the 
gathering in song as the first affinity group linked 
hands and made thei r way toward the edge of the 
barricade. 

The New York City Police Department, amply 
prepared for the day's events, had devised a long 
corridor, hemmed in on all sides, in which to con¬ 
tain the protesters as they proceeded past the first 
barricade toward the US Mission. As the corridor 
began to fill up, the police announced that the area 


I 
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Demonstrators sitting down at 45th Street prior to crossing the first barricade Protesters being escorted into patrol wagon by NYC police include WRL/South- 

east staffperson Steve Sumerford, long-time activist J im Peck, and author Millen 
Brand 



Police toss noncooperating sit-in participant off the stretcher and into the wagon. 


was restricted and ordered all persons to leave. The 
demonstrators remained seated, while a spokes¬ 
person declared their intention to go into the US 
Mission. A police officer took that message into the 
Mission building and returned with Stoney Cooks, 
Ambassador Andrew Young's right hand man and 
a veteran of the civil rights movement in the South. 
Cooks told the group that the US Mission "couldn't 
accomodate" them and left. 

Within moments the arrests began. A number of 
demonstrators refused to cooperate with the 
arresting officers and were hoisted onto stretchers 
and literally bounced into the waiting paddy 
wagons. Bypassing the local precinct, the 381 
persons arrested were taken to the special deten¬ 
tion facility at Police Headquarters for processing. 


(Ironically, the facility was built years ago to ac¬ 
comodate the mass anti-war rallies, but had never 
been used.) 

All those arrested were issued summons for dis¬ 
orderly conduct, while the noncooperators were 
given the additional charge of resisting arrest. 
Supporters gathered outside the massive stone 
building and cheered the demonstrators as they 
wearily emerged. 

In the evening, many people regrouped for an 
evaluation of the protest and to brainstorm future 
actions. Suggestions ranged from the possibility of 
returning to the US Mission, to support actions for 
related political concerns. All in all, the sense was 
one of strong common commitment to build on the 
day's success. 
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changes 


COALITION URGES NON¬ 
INTERVENTIONIST AFRICA 
POLICY 

The Coalition for a New Foreign 
and Military Policy, urged Con¬ 
gress last week to retain the Clark 
Amendment which prohibits 
covert action in Angola, and re¬ 
commended that the President and 
Congress refrain from viewing de¬ 
velopments in Africa from an in¬ 
appropriate and narrow great 
power perspective. 

"We believe that the power of 
the President to defend the 
interests of the American people 
has not been unduly constrained 
by the Clark Amendment," wrote 
Coalition Co-chairs Edward Sny¬ 
der and Joyce Hamlin in a letter to 
all members of Congress. "That 
Amendment put an end to a mis¬ 
guided and counterproductive US 
covert assistance program in 
Angola, which had the effect of 
placing this country in a working 
alliance with South Africa." 

"The only thing that the Clark 
Amendment requires is that the 
President seek Congressional ap- 
provaI for any miIitary or para¬ 
military assistance program in 
Angola," the letter explained. 

"We do not believe this is a bur¬ 
densome or unnecessary require¬ 
ment." 

The Coalition argued that Con¬ 
gress and the President should 
seek a non-interventionist and 
humanitarian policy toward 
Africa, emphasizing positive steps 
to promote human rights, genuine 
self-determination and majority 
rule ratherthan big-power con¬ 
frontation. "It does not serve our 
interest in the resolution of conflict 
to exaggerate and confuse African 
issues. Whatever the truth may be 


about Cuban training or advisors 
or Soviet equipment in aid of the 
Katangese rebels, the major forces 
involved are clearly Zairean 
people, from Shaba and other pro¬ 
vinces, who are in revolt against 
the corruption, incompetence and 
repression of the government of 
Mobutu Sese Seko," the Coalition 
said. 

"We must remember that the 
main issue in the continent, on 
which there is overwhelming 
African agreement, is that white 
minority rule in Southern Africa 
must be ended," Coalition 
spokespeople asserted. 

— Newsdesk 


"WE HAVE MET THE 
ENEMY..." 

Thecomicstrip "Pogo," which 
once was syndicated widely by 
cartoonist Walt Kelly, used to 
make fun of such political figures 
as former vice president Spiro Ag- 
new, the late Sen. J oseph McCar¬ 
thy and the late J. Edgar Hoover. 
Now, New Times magazine is re¬ 
porting that during the mid-1950's, 
top code-breakers with the FBI 
spent many hours pouring over 
"Pogo" strips in an effort to prove 
they contained hidden messages 
that might have been subversive. 

New Times says that the FBI 
sent 10 "Pogo" strips to its lab¬ 
oratory for a two-week examina¬ 
tion. Skilled Bureau cryptologists 
"tried substituting words, 
deleting letters, examining first 
letters of a series of words, et 
cetera. All to find out what Pogo, 
Albert and Beauregaurd were 
really saying in Okefenokee 
Swamp." 


The FBI, according to an 
internal lab report, was unable to 
find any concealed messages. 

— Straight Creek Journal 


ADOLFO PEREZ ESQUIVEL 
RELEASED FROM PRISON 

After being held in jail without 
charges for a year and 11 days, 
Adolfo Perez Esquivel, a leader in 
the Latin American nonviolent 
movement, was released on May 
15 by the Argentinian govern¬ 
ment. He is Buenos Aires coordi¬ 
nator of Servicio Paz y J usticia, the 
agency coordinating nonviolent 
action, training and education in 
Latin America. 

Esquivel was the focus of an 
intensive international campaign 
of pressure on the Videla regime in 
Argentina and has been 
nominated for a 1978 Nobel Peace 
Prize by the 1976 Prize winners 
Betty Williams and Mairead Cor¬ 
rigan of the Northern Ireland 
"Peace People" movement. 

— Newsdesk 


MICHIGAN PROTEST AGAINST 
SEAFARER PROJ ECT SLATED 

Members of the Great Lakes Life 
Community, a gathering of Michi¬ 
gan individuals and communities 
committed to nonviolent action, 
will be undertaking a 200 mile walk 
across Michigan's Upper 
Peninsula from June25to July 15 
in opposition to Project Sea- 
farer/ELF. 

Seafarer is the Navy's plan to 
bury a huge grid of electrified 
cable to serve as a one-way signal¬ 
ling device for deep running nu- 
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clear submarines. Seafarer may 
have harmful environmental im¬ 
pact, but it must be fully under¬ 
stood in connection with the 
Trident submarine, now under 
construction, and with a policy of 
''counterforce'' targeting. 

The Walk will begin at Clam 
Lake, Wisconsin —where the Navy 
has an existing ELF test facility, 
and will conclude at K.l. Sawyer 
Air Force Base in Marquette, 
Michingan —where the next piece 
of the system may be buried. July 
15 isan "open house" at the base 
and several kinds of public witness 
action are planned, including pos- 
siblecivil disobedience. 

Those wishing further details 
should contact: Peter Weber, 
Detroit Catholic Worker, 2640 
Trumbull, Detroit, Michigan 
48216(313)963-4539. 

— Newsdesk 


LARGE US PROTESTS AGAINST 
SHAH COINCIDE WITH STRIKE 
IN IRAN 

Raising theirfists in militant union 
and shouting "Death to the 
Shah," more that 2,000 Iranian 
students staged a demonstration 
on J une 5 in Washington, DC. 
Simultaneous protests occurred in 
San Francisco and several other 
cities across Europe, coinciding 
with a general strike in Iran to 
commemorate the massive J une 5, 
1963 popular uprising which al¬ 
most swept the Shah from power. 

This latest strike in Iran caps a 
months-long series of protests 
which are posing the most serious 
threat to the Shah's rulesincethe 
1963 event it commemorated. 

This June 5, most of Teheran, 
Iran 's capital, and three other 
cities came to a standstill as anti- 
Shah forces held a general strike 
and flocked to the streets to 
demonstrate. Iranian police and 
SAVAK (secret police) killed20 
persons and arrested 2,000, ac¬ 
cording to reports received by 
Iranian students in the US. 

Since the beginning of this year, 
the large-scale uprisings, strikes 
and militant marches throughout 


Iran have involved well over a mil¬ 
lion people. 

J une 5 marked the second time 
since November (when the Shah 
visited the US) that anti-Shah 
forces here in the US and in Iran 
held large, planned concurrent 
protests. 

In New York, a dozen Iranian 
students are in the twelfth day of a 
hunger strike that began on J une 1 
in solidarity with similar actions by 
political prisoners in Iran. The 
strikers are calling for an immedi¬ 
ate end to mass murder and torture 
of Iranian dissidents and the ad¬ 
mittance of international 
observers to inspect the Shah's 
prisons. 

- Liberation News Service 


Events 

BURLINGTON, KS— Demonstra¬ 
tion against the Wolf Creek nu¬ 
clear plant on Sunday, June25,12 
noon at John Redwood Reservoir 
with speeches, music, and picnic. 
For more information, contact the 
Sunflower Alliance, 4311 Holmes, 
Kansas City, MO 64110 (816) 
753-5370. 

CHAPEL HILL, NC-' Workshop 
in Nonviolence: A Study/Training 
Program for Organizers" on J uly 
21-26 in Chapel Hill with sessions 
on nonviolent philosophy and or¬ 
ganizing techniques. Cost: $35. 

For more information, contact: 
WRL/Southeast, 108 Purefoy Rd., 
Chapel Hill, NC 27514 (919) 
967-7244. 

HUNTINGTON, NY-"The Last 
Resort" and "More Nuclear 
Power Stations" will be shown on 
J une 27-28 at the New Community 
Cinema, 423 Park Avenue at 8 pm 
each evening. Donation 
requested. Call (516) 423-7619 for 
more information. 

NEW YORK CITY —Helen Sobell 
will speak on "Passion and Poli¬ 
tics" on Thursday, J une 22, 8 pm 
at the Brecht Auditorium, 186 W. 


4th St. Admission: $2. For more 
information, call (212) 989-6493. 

NEVADA CITY, CA- War Re 

sisters League/West Regional 
Conference will be held August 

25- 27at John Woolman School. 
For advance registration and more 
information, contact WRL/West, 
1360 Howard St., San Francisco, 
CA 94103 (415)626-6976. 

PHILADELPHIA— The Brandy¬ 
wine Peace Community will hold a 
disarmament vigil at the Philadel¬ 
phia Federal Building on June 

26- 28,11 am-1 pm to coincide with 
the final three days of the UN Spe¬ 
cial Session For more informa¬ 
tion,call (215) 565-0247. 

SACRAMENTO, CA- Peace¬ 
makers Orientation Program in 
Nonviolenceon July21-August4 
at the Catholic Worker House, 243 
Bay Drive. Cost: $3 per day. For 
more information, contact Peggy 
Weingard, PO Box 4793, Areata, 
CA 95521. 

SANTA CRUZ, CA- A "Nonvio¬ 
lent Demonstration and Direct Ac¬ 
tion Workshop" will be heldon 
Thursday and Friday, J une 29-30 
at the Resource Center for Nonvio¬ 
lence, 515 Broadway. For more in¬ 
formation, contact J ane Weed or 
Scott Kennedy at (408) 423-1626. 

SAN LUIS OBISPO, CA-Trans- 
formation/restoration/blockade of 
the Diablo Canyon nuclear facility 
on August 6-9 with energy fair, 
legal rally, and civil disobedience. 
For more information, contact the 
Abalone Alliance, 452 Higuera, 

San Luis Obispo, CA 93401. 

SAUGERTIES, NY —"Say No to 
Nukes!" Rally on Saturday, June 
24,1 pm. For more information, 
contact: Blackbird Outreach 
Croup, 76 Grandview Ave., 

Catskill, NY 12414(516)943-2202. 

YORK, PA— School of Living Re¬ 
union for all friends, members, 
and decentralists on July15-16at 
Deep Run Farm, eight miles 
northeast of York. Workshops, 
games, dancing and more. For 
more’information, call (717) 
755-1561. 
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NUCLEAR POWER COSTS 

Prepared by the House Environment, Energy and 

Natural Resources Subcommittee, Leo J. Ryan, 

Chairman. 

Submitted to the 95th Congress by the Committee 
on Government Operations, April 26,1978, Jack 
Brooks, Chairman. 

It is fitting that in this year with the UN Special Ses¬ 
sion on Disarmament, the activities of the Mobiliza¬ 
tion for Survival, newly formed anti-nuke alliances, 
and demonstrations and occupations at Barnwell, 
Rocky Flats and Seabrook, that we be treated to a dis¬ 
tinctly anti-nuclear power report by the House Envi¬ 
ronment, Energy and Natural Resources Subcom¬ 
mittee. 

The report, entitled Nuclear Power Costs, begins: 
"Contrary to widespread belief, nuclear power is no 
longer a cheap energy source." It strikes firmly at the 
economical catastrophe of further nuclear construc¬ 
tion. The kingpin is nuclear waste management—or 
the lack of it. The report sharply criticizes the Depart¬ 
ment of Energy and Nuclear Regulatory Commission 
for failing to come up with a way to "dispose" of 

John Dembeck is a resident of Montclair , New Jersey 
and a member of the SEA Alliance. 


nuclear waste material — the 74 million gallons of 
high-level waste we currently have stored and the 41 
million gallons more which will be generated by the 
year 2000—and suggests that the continuing stalling 
is an indication that the problem is actually an unsolv- 
ableone. Even if it isn't, the cost of waste disposal is 
not currently included in the cost of nuclear power. 

Second on the list of troubles is decommissioning of 
reactors. The report concludes after much discussion 
that' 'After 30 years of nuclear power development, 
technology to dismantle a large commercial reactor 
has not been demonstrated, and the costs of dis¬ 
mantling such a reactor are still unknown." 

The other costs that are not included in the energy 
form that is "too cheap to meter" are explained and 
discussed in detail: (1) cleaning the "crud," the metal 
oxides which become radioactive in the cooling water 
and accumulate on the insides of reactor piping like 
rust on ordinary iron pipes, (2) low "capacity fac¬ 
tors" — "a power plants actual kilowatt-hour produc¬ 
tion as a percentage of its maximum possible 
output," (3) paying forthe unreliability of nukes 
through fuel-adjustments since the cost of replace¬ 
ment power is high and the amount needed is great, 
and (4) paying for hidden subsidies like construction 
work in progress (CWIP), federal taxes that the utili¬ 
ties never pay to the government ("phantom taxes") 
and government (i.e. taxpayers) paying for uranium 
enrichment. 

The report notes that domestic and foreign sales of 
nukes has plummeted drastically in response to the 
rising capital costs and cost overruns, the rising cost 
of uranium and the expectation that known, uranium 
reserves will last only to the year 2000 on the condition 
that no more nukes be built. It is also significant that 
comments from the business community also suggest 
that nuclear power plant construction plans be 
scrapped. 

Should the Supreme Court determine that the Price- 
Anderson Act is unconstitutional, it may mean the 
demise of the nuclear power industry. Anyway, the 
report recommends that Congress repeal the bill 
which artificially limits the total liability (for personal 
injury, death and property damage) of any nuclear 
power accident to $560 million. 

On the other side of the fence, the report promotes 
alternatives —solar energy, conservation, co-genera¬ 
tion, solid waste recovery—while citing numerous 
reports which support their being viable and prefer¬ 
able alternatives to nuclear power. 

Lastly, the report notes in some detail that a soft 
energy path will produce more jobs while disclosing 
the fallacy of a direct relationship between energy 
consumption and the level of employment. 

The detail of the House report it superb for its small 
package (76 pages). I have been looking for a docu¬ 
ment which is comprehensive on the subject of the 
economics of nukes—I think I've found it. In addition, 
the price of the report couldn't be better—just write 
Representative Leo Ryan and ask for a copy; I'm sure 
he'll send you one. — John Dembeck 
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PUBLIC NOTICE 


The new Spring/Summer Calendarof Events for the 
Resource Center-for Nonviolence is now available! 
All the information, times, and dates of major ac¬ 
tions, events, study groups, workshops, and 
training sessions in nonviolence offered by the Re¬ 
source Center are provided in this full page, color 
calendar. To find out more and get your copy, write 
or call the Resource Center for Nonviolence: PO Box 
2324, Santa Cruz, CA 95063 (408) 423-1626. 

The National Military Discharge Review Project of 
the ACLU Foundation will merge with the clinical 
program at American University effective J uly 1, 
1978 and will continue to be involved in the full range 
of veteran's problems. Contact: National Veterans' 
Law Center, Washington Collegeof Law, American 
University, Washington, DC20016 

If you are interested in disarmament, feminism, war 
tax resistance, nonviolence or organizing a WRL 
local chapter and you live in the South then please 
contact the new War Resisters League Southeast 
Regional Office, 108 Purefoy Road, Chapel Hill, NC 
27514(919)967-7244. 


PUBLICATIONS 


THE STUDY KIT FOR NONVIOLENT ACTION, 
produced by War Resisters League/West contains 
articleson the theory and practiceof nonviolence, 
both personally and politically as well as accounts of 
successes and problems of contemporary nonvio¬ 
lence. Articles and pamphlets by Camus, Gandhi, 
Cene Sharp, Barbara Deming, Mark Morris, George 
Lakey and the WIN double issue on Seabrook are to 
be found and much more as well. Send $2.50per 
study kit to WRL/West, 1360 Howard Street, San 
Francisco, CA 94103. Special rates are available for 
bulk orders so order them for your study group, 
teach-in, or classroom. 

SATYACRAHA: TRUTH FORCE AT ROCKY FLATS 
— send 15^ in stamps to Free Flowing c/o Iowa Citi¬ 
zens Energy Center, 1342 30th Street, Des Moines, 
Iowa 50311 

SEABROOK '78 A HANDBOOK FOR THE OCCU¬ 
PATION/RESTORATION BEGINNING J UNE 24 is 
available from the Clamshell Alliance, 62 Congress 
Street, Portsmouth, NH 03801.32 pages including 
maps, photographs and an educational text, all for 
only $1.00 plus 25^ for handling. Sure to be a col¬ 
lectors item. 


SERVICES 


The Brandywine Peace Community and Alternative 
Fund is a nonviolent resistance community (both 
live-in and extended). We are working for peace, 
disarmament, and a change of values and priorities 
away from war and its preparation to an emphasison 
peace, social justice, and people's needs 
Brandywine sponsors educational programs, ac¬ 
tion campaigns, and public demonstrations in order 
to highlight themoral, political, andeconomic im- 
perativeof disarmament Additionally, the group is 
making a positive statement with its alternative 
fund This fund, comprisedof refused war taxes, 
personal savings, and group deposits, makes 
interest-free loans to social change and service 
groups (prirp^jly in Delaware and Chester Coun¬ 
ties, P A). Contact: Brandywine Peace Community 
and Alternatiye Ftind, 5T Barren Rd , Media, PA 
19063 (215)565-0247 


LIVINGALTERNATIVES 


Novelist will exchange 20 hrs weekly labor for 
hermit-style room and board Rocky Mtn. area. Felix 
Singer, 1351 Washington, Denver, C0 80203. 


EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 

Two community organizers to develop grass-roots 
independent citizen action groups among low- 
income and racial/ethnic minorities in Cedar 


Rapids, Iowa. Two years experience preferred, or 
other experience negotiable. Salary negotiable de¬ 
pending on experience. Send resume to. Coalition 
for Social Action, 10263rd Avenue SE, Cedar Rapids 
IA 52403 (319) 362-6681. 

«. V £ Vr * # V 

Opportunity for conscientious, self-motivated re¬ 
sponsible co-worker with Community Mailing Ser¬ 
vice, a small, steadily growing computerized 
mailing service cooperative serving many peace and 
civil rights groups. Ability to work with others, an 
organized mind and work habits, and a commitment 
to working in a collective are essential. Familiarity 
with computer mailing technology useful, notes- % 
sential Necessary training will be provided. Long 
term commitment important. Reasonable 
movement compensation. To start July. Community 
Mailing Service Inc., 3525 Lancaster Ave., Philadel¬ 
phia, PA 19104 (215) 382-6096. 

CCCO/An Agency for Military and Draft Counseling 
is looking for a person with skills in public speaking, 
writing and publishing, fundraising, program coor¬ 
dination , and typing to take primary responsibility 
for a national counter-recruitment effort and 
possible new program or programs of the organiza¬ 
tion Salary $7,000 and benefits; job isfulf-time. 

Send writing samples; references; resume of work, 
movement, p)eace, and anti-military experience; and 
reasons for seeking job to Attn., Carol McNeill, 
CCCO, 2016 Walnut St., Philadelphia, PA 19103 
(215) 568-7971 We have particulat interest in 
women and third world applicants. Employment 
begins September 1; applications requested before 
JuLy 15. 

Fundraiser/Program Developer required by the 
Gray Panthers (Age and Youth in Action), a national 
volunteer network seeking radical social change and 
the elimination of discrimination based on chrono¬ 
logical age. The Gray Panthers are not a "senior 
citizens" pressure group Maggie Kuhn is the 
founder and national convener. 

The person sought must have fundraising exper¬ 
ience and is needed to secure funds from founda¬ 
tions, corporations, government sources, private in¬ 
dividuals, etc. Full-time position with a minimum 
commitment of two years. Salary $14K to $18K. 

Please send letter with resume to Edith Geise, In¬ 
terim Executive Director, The Cray Panthers, 3700 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia, PA 19104. 


PRISONERS 


are in the "hole," many of them ai*e politically 
aware, all are WIN readers. Takea fewminutes— 
write to a prisoner. 

Kirk B. Holt #6406 PO Box 41, Michigan City Ind 
46360. 

J P Riplie #89191-132 PO Box 1000 Marion III, 
62959 


Eddie Knight #144803 PO Box 779 Marquette, Ml 
49855. 



MOVING ON? 


If you ’re planning to change your 
place of residence, please let us know so 
that you won’t miss a single issue of 
WIN. Changes of address should be 
mailed in at least three weeks prior to 
your move to insure a smooth transition. 

Name_ 

Old Address — 


New Address — 


These prisoners have written to WIN requesting 
contact with the "outside," hoping you can give 
them more than a cell and a number. Some of them 


WIN Magazine/503 Atlantic Ave. 
Brooklyn, NY 11217 


SEND THEM A MESSAGE .. . 

WITH WIN POSTCARDS 

A set of ni ne postcards (two colors with a glossy 
finish) can be yours for a paltry $2 per set. 
v '-u'llr ' * - ^ ^ ~ 



You' 11 receive cards with drawi ngs that f i rst 
appeared in WINby artists like Peg Aver i 11, 
Fred Wtight, Johanna Vogelsang, J ulieMaas, 
Tom Lewis, and Jacky English and which are 
sure to warm the cockles of the heart of whom¬ 
ever is on the receiving end. Ordertoday. 


Enclosed is $. 


.for. 


(at $2 for a set of nine). 


. set(s) of cards 


name. 


address 


city/state. 


zip. 
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Free 


Interested in exploring a variety of 

alternative energy 
sources? 


on request 


wind - water - methane, etc. 

The latest how-to information/ 
detailed plans/information 
sources/equipment listings, 
and more. 

Keep up-to-date on it all with 

alternative, 
sources of 
energy 

magazine 


alternative, 
sources of 
energy 

Dept. X 
Route 2 

Milaca, MN 56353 

□ Send me a sample copy 

for only $1.00 

□ Send me a free subscription 

brochure 

□ Sign me up for 6 info- 

packed issues for 1 yr. 
$10.00 enclosed. 


Name_ 

Address_ 

City_ 

State_Zip 




A new NARMIC slide film presentation from 
the American Friends Service Committee 


SHARING GLOBAL RESOURCES: Toward a New Eco¬ 
nomic Order is a 35 minute slideshow or filmstrip with a 
soundtrack on cassette tape. In addition to the documen¬ 
tation, purchasers will receive copies of supplementary 
material as it is produced—such as a study guide and 
flyers on questions raised by the show. SLIDESHOW 
PRICE: $50 each; $45 each, 5 or more. FILMSTRIP PRICE: 
$45 each; $40 each, 5 or more. Spanish version: $50 / 
Rental: $10 per week. 


WRITE: NARMIC, American Friends Service Committee, 1501 Cherry 
Street, Philadelphia, PA 19102. Telephone (215) 241-7175 or 241-7172. 
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